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Fine and beautiful . 




EARLY 

KIOWA 

ART 



by Arthur Silberman 


The years just prior to 1918 mark 
the beginning of a new phase in the 
history of Indian art, the emergence 
in Oklahoma of the Kiowa school 
of painting. In western Oklahoma, 
near Anadarko, a few young Kiowas 
in their early teens were passion- 
ately drawing and sketching; some- 
times on good paper with good water- 
colors, oftentimes on notebook paper 
with inferior watercolors borrowed 
from the Indian school. 

Within less than ten years these 
youngsters would be famous artists, 
their paintings exhibited in galleries 
and museums from coast to coast. 
How did this come about? What made 
these youngsters draw and sketch 
with such determination that neither 
parental indifference nor the conse- 
quences of Indian school disapproval 
could stop them? 

Most non-Indian children, then as 
now, engage in drawing as a children's 
game, usually picked up soon after 
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infancy in the coloring book and 
crayon stage. Later on, there is still 
some playtime activity in the “art” 
class in grade school. Soon there- 
after, artistic expression is put away 
like a toy a child has outgrown. In 
the notion of art received from our 
predominantly European background, 
great artists are skilled beyond imi- 
tation by the ordinary man. 

In Indian society art has always, 
traditionally, been a part of the way 
of life of the Indian, touching every 
aspect of life from birth to death. 
Also, it has always been an activity 
open to everyone. Perhaps that is 
why the young Kiowa painters took 
their art so seriously, were so eager 
to perfect themselves, and to learn 
more about their culture. As they 
matured, art became for them a way 
of expressing their Indian heritage. 

They had many opportunities to 
become acquainted with and person- 
ally involved in the various artistic 
expressions all around them. The 
Ghost Dance, with its special sym- 
bolic imagery painted on clothing, 
was still being practiced when they 
were growing up. The Peyote religion 
with its designs and color visions 
was prevalent and strong. There were 
older Kiowas, some of them relatives, 
who had considerable skill in draw- 
ing on paper and hide in the older 
ledger drawing style. A new tribal 
calendar was being kept, with draw- 
ings depicting the significant events 
of each year. 

Of historic events, the way of life 
of the past, tribal traditions, things 


of which the young Kiowa painters 
had no personal knowledge, they 
learned by oral history from their 
fathers, grandfathers, and older rela- 
tives. They sought the company of the 
older Kiowas and listened to their 
stories by the hour. Significant also 
is that these young Kiowas were, 
in a literal sense, heirs to a rich 
artistic tradition. They were from dis- 
tinguished and honored families. Sons 
and grandsons of famous chiefs and 
medicine men. Legitimate heirs to 
ceremonial knowledge and designs. 
They took an active part in the so- 
cial and ceremonial life of their peo- 
ple. Among them were fine singers, 
skilled and facile dancers. Eventual- 
ly they joined honor societies; O-ho- 
ma, the Gourd Clan, Ton-kon-go, Tia- 
pia; and some of them became active 
in the Native American Church. 

The young painters were helped by 
a few who realized their potential. 
One of these was Mrs. Susie Peters, 
field matron of the Kiowa Agency 
in Anadarko. They had been indif- 
ferent Indian school students caring 
only, it seems, for art. Mrs. Peters 
saw to their admission to St. Patrick’s 
Mission School, in Anadarko, where 
they were welcomed by Father Aloy- 
sius Hitto in spite of their checkered 
academic career. Father “Al” prom- 
ised to help them become artists. 
Eventually, they came to the atten- 
tion of Professor Oscar B. Jacobson, 
head of the School of Art of the Uni- 
versity of Oklahoma, Norman. Jacob- 
son, an articulate and likeable man, 
was a fine artist known and respected 
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throughout the United States. To him 
good art was good art whether Ameri- 
can, European, Chinese, African, or 
American Indian. Jacobson, who had 
taken an interest in Indian art long 
before it had been recognized and 
appreciated, maintained that it was a 
valuable and precious contribution to 
world art. When shown some of the 
work of the Kiowa painters he was 
both willing and qualified to help. 

Realizing that it would take con- 
centrated effort on their part in hos- 
pitable and friendly surroundings, 
Jacobson invited the Kiowa painters 
to live in Norman and paint at the 
University where he could keep an 
eye on their progress. They came in 
January, 1927. First Spencer Asah, 
Jack Hokeah, Monroe Tsatoke, and 
Stephen Mopope. Then, after a while, 
followed Louise Smoky, the lone girl 
in the group and later, James Auchiah. 
They were mature by college stand- 
ards, in their early to late twenties. 



Two of them, James Auchiah and 

Monroe Tsatoke were married and 
brought their wives. 

The painters were established in a 
room in the art department where 
they could paint in relative privacy. 
They were made to feel at ease by 
Jacobson and his assistant, Edith 
Mahier, and were encouraged to min- 
gle with the art students. The Kiowas 
eagerly subjected themselves to the 
discipline of painting each day on a 
regular basis. They concentrated on 
improving their skill in such things 


as comp)osition and proper anatomical 
proportions. First-rate materials were 
provided and they gained dexterity 
in their use. 

They had come to Oklahoma Uni- 
versity painting in their own highly 
individual style and no attempt was 
made by Jacobson to tamp)er with 
it. He encouraged them to develop it 
further and urged them not to copy 
the style of the non-Indian students. 
Jacobson took time and pains to dis- 
cuss their paintings with the Kiowa 
artists. For the first time, they took 
part in serious give-and-take discus- 
sions of their paintings as art, rather 
than as mere ethnological curiosities. 
It was a revelation. 

They had been used to either a 
deprecatory attitude towards things 
Indian or to uncritical approval of 
things Indian merely because they 
were Indian. The Kiowas were fre- 
quent visitors in Professor Jacobson’s 
home where he regaled them with im- 
promptu lectures on the magnificent 
art of all ages. Sensitized by all the 
beauty around them and basking in 
the approval of the students and fac- 
ulty, the art of the Kiowas took on 
a new dimension. From there on the 
road to success was short and heady. 

Within a few weeks of their arrival 
at the University of Oklahoma, Jacob- 
son arranged for an exhibit in the art 
department. Within a few months, 
there were enough paintings for the 
first show outside of Oklahoma. In 
November, 1927, Oklahoma Kiowa 
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art earned national recognition when 
it was displayed at the convention 
of the American Federation of Arts. 
Hie interest generated was so great 
that from then on there were more 
or less continuous shows across the 
United States. Portland, Seattle, San 
Francisco, Boston, Houston, Denver, 
Kansas City, Milwaukee, Memphis, 
and Minneapolis are some of the 
cities where shows were held. Art 
critics of national standing took no- 
tice. They wrote approving accounts, 
increasing interest even further. 

At home, the Kiowa painters gained 
the respect and admiration of their 
fellow tribesmen. At a ceremony in 
the summer of 1928, Professor Jac- 
obson was officially adopted into the 
Kiowa tribe for his efforts in con- 
nection with the Kiowa painters. That 
summer an exhibit was sent to an 
international art festival in Prague, 
Czechoslovakia, where it attracted 
world-wide attention. Soon thereafter 
a folio of Kiowa paintings was pub- 
lished in France, 

The painters became widely trav- 
eled and honored guests at important 
events. They were the hit of the Gal- 
lup Intertribal Ceremonial where they 
exhibited paintings and performed 
spirited dances before thousands of 
visitors. By the end of 1930, Stephen 
Mopope and Monroe Tsatoke had 
painted two murals for the University 
of Oklahoma Auditorium. There were 
other murals, such as the ones painted 
in 1931 by Mopope for the library 
of Southwestern State College in 
Weatherford. In 1931, the greatest 


exhibit of Indian art ever assembled 
up to that time opened in New York 
prior to going on a two year tour of 
the United States. The Kiowa painters 
were well represented and a painting 
by Monroe Tsatoke was used on the 
cover of the initial exhibition cata- 
logue. When PWAP and WPA came 
along during the early thirties com- 
missions were obtained for murals 
to decorate hospitals, libraries, post 
offices, and colleges. The murals in 
the State Historical Society in Okla- 
homa City by Spencer Asah, James 
Auchiah, and Monroe Tsatoke were 
painted in 1934, 

Perhaps the high point in the his- 
tory of the Kiowa school was reached 
in 1939 when two of their members, 
James Auchiah and Stephen Mopope, 
were awarded commissions by the 
United States Government to paint 
huge murals in the nation’s capitol. 
Visitors to Washington can see these 
magnificent murals in the dining 
room of the Department of the Inte- 
rior Building. 

Of the original Kiowa painters only 
James Auchiah and Stephen Mopope 
are still with us. Stephen Mopope has 
pursued a full-time career as a painter 
since leaving the University of Okla-i 
homa. Besides his painting, he still 
takes an interest in Indian dancing 
and pow-wows. James Auchiah paints 
occasionally when time allows. He ; 
is employed in the Fort Sill Museum. ; 
Recently he painted several tepees 
which are on ^splay at Fort Sill. He 
is a recognized authority on Kiowa 
lore and is a tribal historian. 


painting by Monroe Tsatoke, courtesy University of Oklahoma Museum of Art 
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i ll n 1928, Oklahoma City's hand- 
r some Robinson Avenue was 
i church row. Proceeding north 
I from the heart of the city you 
I passed the beautiful sanctuaries; 
First Methodist, First Presbyter- 
ian, First Baptist, First Lutheran, 
and where Broadway Circle inter- 
sects Robinson, Temple B'nai Israel. 
At Robinson and Fourteenth stood 
the prestigious home we now call 
Heritage House. 

Some might dispute the name, for 
it is not a typical home of Oklahoma 
heritage, nor of any heritage. But 
Oklahoma Heritage House was never 
meant to be typical. It was not an 
average home when it was owned by 


the family of Judge Robert A. Hefner. 
Neither was Judge Hefner an average 
person. When he came to Oklahoma 
City to become a Supreme Court 
Justice he was not looking for an 
ordinary house. 

If the house were typical, people 
would not be flocking to see it today. 
More than 6,000 people from virtually 
every state have come to tour Heri- 
tage House during its first five 
months of public showing. Its nation- 
wide prestige has spread from those 
who first saw it with Oklahoma 
friends, then returned home to tell 
others about it. From the outside, 
its Greek Revival architecture is cer- 
tainly not ordinary, but it is when 


you go inside that you are really 
impressed. 

Most of its furniture and fumish- 
ings came from palaces in Europe. 
They are not pieces brought in for 
public display, yet there is nothing 
in the house which would not add 
credit to any museuin or mansion 
anywhere. 

Owner of the house is the Okla- 
homa Heritage Association. Founded 
in 1926 as the Oklahoma Memorial 
Association, it was then principally 
known as the sponsor of the Okla- 
homa Hall of Fame. In 1970 the 
association expanded to include a pro- 
gram of statewide activity in almost 
every phase of Oklahoma heritage. 
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The Hall of Fame now occupies 
the top floor of Heritage House. Paint- 
ings, busts, photos, and biographical 
reference material about those who 
have been inducted into the Okla- 
homa Hall of Fame will be found in 
the eight beautifully lighted galleries. 

At the Oklahoma Hall of Fame ban- 
quet on November 16, 1970, it was 
announced that Judge Hefner's home 
was being willed to the association. 
Two months later, on the day of the 
annual business meeting of the as- 
sociation, he died* The Hefner family 
added to the contribution by offering 
to leave in the home all of its original 
furnishings* 

The Palladian motif of the interior 
of the home is highlighted by the 
archway in the entry hall* A stair 
faces the hall which winds into 
the second floor. The most 
prominent piece of furni- 
ture in the entrance hall 
is the large, elaborately 
hand-carved oak cabinet. 

It is Italian, and dates 
from the early eighteenth 
century. Rugs, chande- 
liers, and curtains through- 
out the house are of unusual 
interest. Most of the rugs 
are oriental, Persian or Chi- 
nese; some are Turkish. The 
chandeliers are predominantly 
Czechoslovakian (Bohemian), 
French, or Italian. The curtains are 
Belgian linen with lace inserts taken 
from the original curtains in the house. 

Statues separating the entrance and 
stair halls are of carrara marble and 
came from Venice, The tall clock is 
French, about 1860. Its wood is hand 
carved and the face is brass and cop- 
per repousse. Two musical instru- 
ments, a melcidion and a dulcimer, 
in rosewood cases, are from about 
1840, 

The drawing room is predominately 
French. Perhaps the most interesting 
single piece is the Louis XVI salon 
table dating from about 1780. Cen- 
tered in its top is a round, full length 
portrait of Louis XVI in court robes, 
painted on porcelain, and signed by 
the artist, E. Verdier, Surrounding it 
are eighteen hand painted miniatures 
of persons connected with his court. 
Many of them died on the guillotine, 
as did Louis himself and his famous 
queen, Marie Antoinette. 


















The Meissen Room was originally 
a sun room but was remodeled for 
use as a china room. It takes its name 
from the magnificent 127 piece set 
of Meissen china displayed there. In 
the Music Room the sofa, matching 
chair and four oval backed chairs are 
early Victorian. On the second floor 
is Judge Hefner's famed bell collec- 
tion, brought from all over the world, 
A case in the hall houses the Judge's 
collection of canes, many of which 
belonged to famous people. 

The elaborately carved suite in the 
southeast bedroom was made in Ger- 
many about 1840 and displayed in a 
mansion erected at the Chicago 
World's Fair of 1893. The massive 
rosewood bed in the southwest bed- 
room dates from about 1800 and 
was shown at the St, Louis 
World's Fair of 1904, 

These are only a few of the 
items in an unusual home. 
They were collected by 
the family of Judge Rob- 
ert A. Hefner who came 
to Oklahoma with no 
wealth, as a youth worked 
as a sheep herder, became 
an attorney, an oilman, 
mayor of Ardmore and later 
of Oklahoma City, and a Su- 
preme Court Justice. 

The home belongs to all Okla* 
homa. It will remain unchanged. 
A one dollar admission fee helps de- 
fray the cost of upkeep and of showing 
the house. New building activity to 
the north and west includes an Okla- 
homa Heritage Library being con- 
structed by the Shepherd Founda- 
tion. A new galerie, a gift of the B, D. 
Eddie family, will provide a setting 
for art shows, other artifacts and 
activities, and will provide a connect- 
ing main entrance for Heritage House, 
the Shepherd Library, for new as- 
sociation offices, and for a chapel 
which the Hefner family is contrib- 
uting. 

As the past escapes us its scenes 
change inevitably. We cannot keep 
them. If we cannot preserve time, 
kept forever at some young point 
of delight, we can keep some land- 
marks, Points of reference from which 
we can construct recalled appearances, 
mind images. Such a landmark is 
Heritage House, 
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3:42 p,m. Ring-g-g-g 
“Hayes' residence/' 

“Hi, mom. Just called to tell you 
I'll be late. We're having play try- 
outs today instead of tomorrow be- 
cause of basketball practice tomor- 
row/' 

“All right, dear. Don't be too late. 
There's the doorbell. See you at 
dinner/' That is if I get dinner pre- 
pared with all these interruptions , . . 

“Hello, Tommy. Libbi isn't here. 
She'll be late/' 

“Well, 1 . , . I had something to 
give her/' 

Another friendship ring? It seems 
to me this friendship is getting ter- 
ribly friendly. 

“It's just," Tommy produces “it" 
from a jacket pocket — oh, oh — 
“it" is just the size of a ring box. 

“We're collecting insects for biolo- 
gy/* Tommy falters bashfully, “I 
thought maybe Libbi didn't have a 
cimex lectularius” 

“Well ... it certainly is unusual, 
I'm sure she'll be grateful for it." 
But not as grateful as I that its 
not another friendship ring, “I'll 
tell her you brought it." 

He backs down the porch steps in 
a shuffling manner. What's wrong 
with boys today? They act as 
though I'm a formidable relic. It's 
downright deflating for one who still 
considers herself young, warm, and 
charming. 

Too late to start a roast. What's 
a different way to fix hamburger? 

4:05 p.m. Ring-g-g-g 
“Hayes’ residence/' 

“Hi, mom, I'm at Tony's Drive- 
In, We stopped for a hamburger and 
malt But ril be home for supper," 
“All right, dear. Eton't be too 
long. Your daddy will be here soon/' 
A hamburger and malt? Home for 
supper shortly? Yet she’s positively 
skinny. Its a case of pure discrimi- 
nationl 

“Well, well, Fido. Did you decide 
it's time for supper? It's Doggie- 
Woggies for you tonight — guaran- 
teed to make you ever more lively. 
By the way, when was the last 
time Libbi fed you? You know you 
are supposed to be a responsibility- 
developing device for her/* 

“Hello, Mrs. Hayes, I was just 
looking for Libbi/* 

“She's at Tony's Drive-In, She 
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should be home soon/' 

“That's okay, I just wanted to 
borrow her tennis racket. I left mine 
in Brad's car and he's gone some- 
where,” 

“Tennis racket — it's probably in 
the garage, Jim. Just look around." 
This one is better — tennis is a 
game. Nothing over friendly in a 
lively game of tennis, 

5:21 p.m. Ring-g-g-g 
“Hayes' residence.” 

“Hi, mom. I think I'll just skip 
supper. There's this tv special com- 
ing on about Alaska. Mr. Meyers 
suggested we watch it. A bunch of 
us are going to watch it at Kathy's." 

“Fine, dear. Just cx>me home 
right after the show. You know it’s 
a school night." 

“Okay, mom. Say, could you get 
me a notebook folder? I've just got 
to have it by second hour to- 
morrow." 

“Well, ril try. But you know 
the stationery store is dosed now." 
“Mom, I've just got to have it!” 



“I said ril try." 

The reserve stationery supply re- 
veals no notebook folders — but 
there is this little new convenience 
store with everything — except, it’s 
clear across town. Oh, well, school 
work must be encouraged, 

7:04 p.m. Ring-g-g-g 
“Hayes' residence." 

“Hi, mom. All of us who are pro 
on our new debate question are to- 
gether. Mike says his dad has some 
neat material that will help; so, 
we're going over there for a little 
while.” 

“All right, dear. Come home as 
soon as you are through." 

A good time for hemming Libbi 's 
new dress for that choral program. 
In the good old days we wore robes 
— no new dress for every music 
festival. 

7:14 p.m. Ring-g-g-g 
“Hayes" residence.” 

“Hello, Mrs. Hayes, Is Libbi 
there?” 

“No, she's studying at Mike's.” 
“Well, would you just tell her 
the church picnic has been changed 
from 8:30 to 5:30 on Sunday. Some 
of the younger kids have to get 
in earlier." 

“Yes, I'll tell her. Thank you," 
7:17 p.m. Ring-g-g-g 
“Hayes' residence,” 

“May I speak to Libbi?" 

“No, she's not home," 

“Oh . , . well, this is Linda. Do 
you know if we’re to wear white 
shorts and blue top or blue shorts 
and white top for basketball to- 
morrow?” 

“No, I really don't know. But I'll 
have her call you, Linda," 

8:16 p,m, Ring-g-g 

“Hayes' residence." 

“Hi, mom. I know you're not go- 
ing to believe this — - but we stopped 
for a Coke and, well, Roy had his 
English lit with him and he needed 
some help. But I really will be 
home soon,” 

8:43 p.m. Slam! 

“Hi, mom! I'm home!" 

Her voice, live — not electronical- 
ly transmitted. How sweet! 

8:49 p.m, Ring-g-g-g 

Thank heavens! She's home to 
take care of it, 

“Hey, mom, would you get that? 
I'm shampooing my hair," 
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HONEY RHYMES WITH MONEY 


The wood and plastic box mounted 
on the windowsill is a Classroom Ob- 
servation Hive. It is the invention of 
Herman Kolb of Edmond. It catches 
your attention and holds it as long 
as you are in the room — and whether 
Dr not you are interested in bees. 
You start looking at it because the 
bee hive doesn't belong there. Then 
you become fascinated by the 
appearance of the honeycomb 
right ‘before your very eyes' 
as it is built by tiny bright 
brovm bees from the wax se- 
cretions within their own 
bodies. You see cell after cell 
of six-sided ‘closets' lined up 
in perfect order. You see other 
bees crawl in and out the plastic tub- 
ing that is mounted on the side of the 
observation hive. You wonder if they 
can get into the room but Mr. Kolb 
says they can't, so you feel a little 
safer and a lot superior to the mind- 
less little creatures who fly in and out 
bringing nectar and pollen and storing 
it to make honey for your breakfast 
biscuits. 


So you continue watching. The Big 
Brown Bee is the Queen Bee. She 
goes from cell to cell laying eggs and 
sealing them in. Seems she never 
stops. Smaller bees — nurses — feed 
her and tend her as if their lives de- 
pended on it. They do, and so does 
hers. Queen Bee’s whole reason for be- 
ing is to lay eggs. She cannot feed 
herself. She does not tend her 
young. She leaves the hive 
only when something within 
her urges her to take a staff 
of workers and establish a 
new hive. But this is a rare 
and wonderful event and 
she may do it only once 
in her six-year life span. 

In her debut when she was a 
nymph she went out to seek her 
fortune. Drones followed her, she 
mated, and returned to the hive to get 
on with her work as the source of life 
for her colony. No other bee in the 
hive can do what she does. Without 
her ability the colony would soon die. 
So the nurses tend her — the field bees 
bring in food and maintain the hive 
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and the drones die because they are 
surplus as soon as the nymph becomes 
a queen. And they go on making wax 
and honey. 

All very interesting, you say. So 
what? 

“In the first place,” Mr. Kolb says, 
**There’s more to it than that. Na- 
ture's own ecology depends on the 

bee. Over 100,000 kinds of plants de- 
pend upon the pollen -carrying bee for 
fertilization. Think of that!” 

You do. And it awes you. So much 
taken-for-granted beauty and food- 
source dependent upon the work of an 
insect only 9/16 of an inch long! You 
don't feel quite so superior after all. 
What was it you thought at first? 
Bees are mindless ■ — 

Then how do they know to go to 
which field to get what flower at 
what time and then come home 
loaded with nectar in this sac and 
pollen in that? How do they know not 
to mix pollen from one flower with 
pollen from another. How do they 
know how to carry in water when 
the hive needs it and how to fan to 
keep the temperature just right? 

You ask Mr. Kolb but he shrugs 
and tells you, “There's a lot we don't 
know about bees ^ ^ and a lot we can 
learn if we observe.” And he takes 
you out to his bee garden and lets 
you see a million — trillion workers 
busily doing their own thing. You 
think of several questions to ask Mr, 
Kolb. You have a feeling that they're 
pretty stupid, but he's patient and 
he answers them. Then, because he 
knows you don't know a blessed thing 
about bee-tending, he shows you how 
to open a hive, and explains how 
it all works. 


He tells you that the honeybee is 
the only insect that is important to 
the food supply for mankind. Every 
country has bees and beekeepers. And 
every country must depend upon the 
bee for pollenization of vegetation. 
Commercial orchards and farms en- 
gage bee farmers to bring their hives 
to live out the growing season in their 
fields. “Pollenization is far more im- 
portant to the human food supply 
than the production of honey,” he 
tells you. 

You think about the tons and tons 
of honey you see on sale in stores and 
roadside stands. Then you think of 
mountains of cherries and barrels of 
apples and bushels of peaches and 
pears and squash and beans and to- 
matoes. Then you nod agreement. 
That taste of honey is a kind of extra 
bonus, you decide. 

“Then there's the wax,” he says. 
“Hundreds of uses for good beeswax.” 
You think. You know about wax can- 
dles, polish, cosmetics, — ^ well, okay, 
but you hadn't thought of it before, 
really. 

You watch Mr. Kolb as he moves 
around the hives. He checks this and 
that. Runs water into a trough where 
the bees can get to it. Smokes a few 
'riled* ones so they'll calm down. 
You can tell he enjoys those bees. 
They light on him. He has a sting 
or two. It doesn't bother him. He 
brushes them away, removes a sting 
and goes on. Then you ask, “What 
kind of people take up bee-keeping?” 
“All kinds,” he says. “All it takes 
is some interest, and then you get 
the know-how as you go along.” 

“Is that all you get?” you probe. 
“Well, no,” he tells you. “You make 
a little honey — with any kind of 
luck — you might even make some 
money — and you make friends with 
other hobbiests over the country.” 
Who can become a beeman? You 
ask and he says that anyone who 
has a place to hang a hive can be- 


gin. The main thing is to begin. “A 
hobby that is a nature study for 
profit and pleasure,” he insists. 

“Well, sure,” you say to him , 
“But why all the fuss? Aren't ant 
farms going great for that sort of 
thing?” 

He gives you a look and says, 
“What good's an ant farm? All you 
can do is look at it. But a Bee Colony! 
Now, there's something worthwhile. 
You watch and study all you want — 
and then you harvest the honey and 
the pollen — and the bees get back 
to their production. You're happy— 
the fields are happy — and so are 
the bees.” 

“But why harvest pollen?” you 
want to know, 

“Allergy sufferers are finding re- 
lief from illness by eating locally 
produced honey and pollen,” he 
tells you. He turns again to his in- 
door hive. “See this little attach- 
ment?” he points it out and explains. 
“Bees have to crawl over this with 
their loaded pollen sacs — and they 
drag the loot into this thing and then 
you can collect a days supply and 
eat it.” 

“Eat it!” You protest. 

“Certainly,” he insists. “Pollen is 
high protein. In Europe, it's consid- 
ered a valuable food, because of its 
vitamin and mineral content. Begin- 
ning to catch on here, too. But 
slowly,” 

“We should hope,” you mutter, not 
eager to try a cake of poUen. So 
you take his word for it. “Got any 
philosopical point you want to share?” 
you ask him. 

He shakes his head. “No,” he says, 
“I'll leave that to the philosophers. 
All I can say is that Oklahoma has 
a lot of 'flower power' Tons of good 
nectar out there waiting for bees to 
come along and make it into honey. 
Yet we ignore the bees and import 
honey from other states — when all 
it would take is a little interest.” 
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Once there was a springtime — once there was a tree-^ 
In an apple orchard — 

Once there urns a bee. 


Once the noonday sunshine lay softly golden, warm — - 


Once there came a single bee — then there came a swarm. 

Once the bees began to build waxy cell on cell~~ 

Spun from that within them — but how no one can tell. 

Once the Queen, a tiny nymph, was nurtured in the hive. 
Then she tried her shiny wings — just glad to be alive. 


And up and up the nymph has flown, the strongest drone her mate: 
But she comes home a sturdy queen — the drone has met his fate. 


The nurses tend and feed their queen for she alone can give 
The magic force within her through which the species live. 



As the springtime deepens, the apple orchard blooms — 
Bees among the blossoms take nectar to the combs. 


And on their busy errands in the contacts that they make. 
They pollenate each blossom for propagation’s sake. 


For from that blossom grows the fruit and autumn finds it there — 
Rich and red and ripe for food for man and beast to share. 

For God has planted in each being both needs to get and give — 
Eternal cycles like a chain permitting each to live. 

Without a spring — without a bee — 

There’d be no orchard and no tree. 

... CJ 
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Jan. 2 

Jan. 4 

Jan. 5 

Jan. 5 

Every Sat. 

Jan, 6 

Jan. 6 

Jan. 6 

Jan. 7 

Jan. 8 

Jan. 8 

Jan 9 

Ian. 9-14 

in. 12-27 

Jan. 13 

in. lS-14 

Jan. 14 

Jan. 16 

in. 17-21 

20,2&-28 

Jan. 19 

Jan. 19 

Jan. 19 

Jan 20 

Jan 20 

Jan 20 

Jan 20 

Jan 20 

Jan. 20 

n 20-21 

Jan. 22 

n. 22-23 

Jan 23 

Jan. 23 

Jan. 23 

Jan. 23 

Jan. 23 

Jan. 24 

n. 25-27 

Jan 26 

Jan. 26 

Jan. 26 

Jan. 27 

Jan. 27 

Jan. 27 

Jan. 27 

Jan. 27 

n 27-28 

Jan. 28 

Jan. 28 

Jan. 29 

Jan. 29 

Jan. 29 

Jan 30 

Jan. 30 

Jan. 31 

-feb. 17 

Feb, 1 

-4, ^11 

Feb. 2 

Feb. 2 

Feb. 2-5 

Feb. 3 

Feb. 3 

Feb. 3 

Feb. 3 

Feb. 3 

Feb, 3-4 

Feb. 3-4 

Feb. 5 

Feb. 5 

Feb. 5 

Feb. 6 

Feb. 6 

Feb. 8 

Feb. 9 

Feb. 9 

Feb. 9 

Feb. 9 

Bb. 9-10 

Feb. 10 

Feb. 10 

Feb. 10 

TEEN 


NWSC vs L New Mex. (basketbalD . . . Alva 
OU vs Texas (basketball) . . . Norman 
Peter Nero (Swinger Series) . . . Okla City 
Oilers vs Fort Worth (ice hockey) . . . Tulsa 
‘'The Drunkard and Olio" (Spotlight Theater) . . . 

ORl) vs Morehead (basketball) . . . Tulsa 
OU vs SMU (basketball) . . . Norman 
0^ vs St. Louis (basketball) . . . Stillwater 
Oilers vs Phoenix (ice hockey) . , . Tulsa 
Violinist Berl Senofsky & Philharmonic . . . Tulsa 
ORU vs Brandeis (basketball) . . . Tulsa 
Pianist Abbey Simon and Okla City Symphony . . . Okie City 
Disney on Parade (circus) . . . Tulsa 
"Hay Fever" (Little Theater) . . . Tulsa 
TU vs NTSU (basketball) . . . Tulsa 
Edmond Reid Trials . . . Edmond 
Young Tulsans Concert . . . Tulsa 
ORU vs So Oak U (basketbalD . . . Tulsa 
Boat, Sports, and Travel Show . . . Tulsa 
"Psalms are Psung . (Living Arts Theater) . . . Tulsa 
Langston vs SESC (basketball) . . . Langston 
NESC vs ECSC (basketbalD ... Ada 
NWSC vs Phillips (basketball) ... Alva 
Oilers vs Fort Worth (hockey) . . . Okla City 
OSU vs Iowa St (basketball) . . . Stillvrater 
OBU vs SESC (basketball) . . . Shawnee 
TU vs West Tex St (basketball) . . , Tulsa 
NWSC vs CSU (basketball) ... Alva 
OU vs Kans St (basketbalD . . . Norman 
International Dog Championships . . . Ardmore 
OU vs Iowa (basketball) . . . Norman 
Contratto Birgit Finnila & Philharmonic . . . Tulsa 
OCU vs Tulsa (basketball) . . . Okla City 
vs Fort Hays (basketball) ... Alva 
Pianists Whittemore & Lowe & Okla City Sym. . . Okla City 
SWSC vs SESC (basketball) . . . Weatherford 
CSU vs NESC (basketball) . . . Edmond 
Oilers vs Omaha (ice hockey) . . . Tulsa 
Okla Music Educators Assn . . . Okla City 
Langston vs SWSC (basketball) . . . Langston 
SESC vs CSU (basketball) . . . Durant 
NESC vs Phillips (basketball) . . . Tahlequah 
ORU vs Loyola (basketbalD . . . Tulsa 
SESC vs Panhandle (basketball) . . . Durant 
NESC vs NWSC (basketball) . . . Tahlequah 
Langston vs Phillips (basketbalD . . . Langston 
Oilers vs Dallas (ice hockey) . . . Tulsa 
Amateur Dog Trials . . . Ardmore 
Tulsa Philharmonic (ORU) . . . Tulsa 
Marlboro Trio (Philbrook) . . . Tulsa 
OU vs Louisiana Tech (basketbalD . . . Norman 
ORU vs Lamar (basketball) . . . Tulsa 
SESC vs Trinity (basketball) . . . Durant 
OSU vs Missouri (basketball) . . . Stillwater 
NESC vs Missouri So. (basketball) . . . Tahlequah 
OCU vs Hardin Simmons (basketball) ... Okla City 
"Child’s Play" (Theater Center) . . . Okla City 
TU vs St. Louis (basketball) . . . Tulsa 
"Psalms are Psung . . ." (Living Arts Theater) ... Tulsa 
SESC vs NESC (basketball) . . . Durant 
NWSC vs Panhandle (basketball) ... Alva 
Internationa! Finals Rodeo . . . Tulsa 
OCU vs OCC (basketbalD . . . Okla City 
NWSC vs Bethany Nazarene (basketball) . . . Alva 
Langston vs Wiley (basketbalD . . ♦ Langston 
SESC vs ECSC (basketbalD . . . Durant 
TU vs Drake (basketball) . . . Tulsa 
Championship Reid Trials . . . Inola 
Cherokee Strip Field Trials . . . Ralston 
OU vs Missouri (basketbalD . . . Norman 
•The Rrebird" (ballet) ... Tulsa 
"Carmina Burana** Philharmonic Choir . . . Tulsa 
NESC vs Evangel (basketball) . . . Tahlequah 
Violinist Mayumi Fujikawa & Okla City Symphony ... Okla City 
OCC vs OCU (basketbalD ... Okla City 
NWSC vs SWSC (basketbalD ... Alva 
"The Civilized Tribe" (Swinger Series) ... Okla City 
Langston vs NESC (basketball) . . . Langston 
Oilers vs Omaha (ice hockey) . . . Tulsa 
Mobile Home Show . . . Tulsa 
OSU vs OU (basketball) . . . Stillwater 
ORU vs Marshall (basketball) , . . Tulsa 
TU vs Memphis St (basketbalD . . . Tulsa 
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Feb. 10 
Feb. 10 
Feb. 10 
Feb. 10 
Feb. 10 
Feb. 11 
Feb. 12 
Feb. 13-18 
Feb. 14 
Feb. 16 
Feb. 16 
Feb. 16 
Feb. 16 
Feb. 16 
Feb. 17 
Feb. 17 
Feb. 17 
Feb. 17 
Feb. 17 
Feb. 17 
Feb, 17-18 
Feb. 18-20 
Feb. ia-20 
Feb. 19 
Feb. 1^20 
Feb. 20 
Feb. 21 
Feb. 21-23 
Feb. 23 
Feb. 23 
Feb. 23 
Feb. 23-24 
Feb. 24 
Feb. 24 
Feb. 24 
Feb. 24 
Feb. 24-25 
Feb. 25 
Feb. 26 
Feb. 26 
Feb. 26 
Feb. 27 
Feb. 28 
. Feb. 28-Mar. 17 
Mar. 1-4 
Mar. 2 
Mar. 2 
Mar. 2-3 
Mar. 2-4 
Mar. 3 
Mar. 3 
Mar. 3 
Mar. 3-4 
Mar. 4 
Mar. 5 
Mar. 5 
Mar. 5 
Mar. 6 
Mar. &-11 
Mar. 9 
Mar. 9 
Mar. 10 
Mar. 10 
Mar. 10-11 

Mar. 11 
Mar. 11 
Mar. 13 
Mar. 15-17 
Mar. 16 
Mar. 10-20 
Mar. 17-18 
Mar. 17-18 
Mar. 20 
Mar. 22-24 
Mar. 23 
Mar. 23-24 
Mar. 24-25 
Mar. 25 
Mar. 26-27 
Mar. 30 
Mar. 31 
Mar. 31— Apr. 1 




OBU vs NESC (basketball) . . . Shawnee 

Langston vs ECSC (basketball) . . . Langston 

OCU vs Abilene Christian (basketball) . . . Okla City 

NWSC vs Cameron (basketbalD ... Alva 

"Harlem Globetrotters" . . . Tulsa 

Young Tulsans . . . Tulsa 

ORU vs Fairleigh-Dickinson (basketball) . . . Tulsa 

"Caesar and Cleopatra" (OU) . . . Norman 

ORU vs Illinois St (basketball) . . . Tulsa 

NESC vs ECSC (^ketbatl) . . . Tahlequah 

SESC vs Langston (basketball) . . . Durant 

"Mark Twain Tonight" (ORU) . . . Tulsa 

Oilers vs Fort Worth (ice hockey) . . . Tulsa 

"Philadelphia, Here 1 Come" (Little Theater) . . . Tulsa 

TU vs New Mex St (basketbalD . . . Tulsa 

ORU vs Trinity (basketball) . . . Tulsa 

Oilers vs San Diego (ice hockey) . . . Okla City 

SESC vs OBU (basketball) . . . Durant 

ORU vs Trinity (basketbalD . . . Tulsa 

OU vs Nebraska (basketbalD . . . Norman 

Chieftain Field Trials . . . Stillwater 

Donald Voorhees & Okla City Symphony . . . Okla City 

Okla Farmers State Conv Okla City 

OSU v$ Nebraska (basketball) . . . Stillwater 

Pianist Gary Graffman & Philharmonic . . . Tulsa 

OCU vs Univ of Tex Arlington (basketbalD , . . Okla City 

"Sleuth" (ORU) . . . Tulsa 

"Androcles and the Lion" (ORU) . . . Tulsa 

Oilers vs Dallas (ice hockey) ... Okla City 

Langston vs OBU (basketball) . . . Langston 

NESC vs SESC (basketbalD . . . Tahlequah 

"Telemachus" (TU) . . . Tulsa 

OSU vs Coio (basketball) . . . Tulsa 

ORU vs SW La. U (basketball) . . . Tulsa 

ECSC vs SESC (basketball) ... Ada 

OCU vs Denver (basketball) ... Okla City 

Northwest Sportsmen’s Field Trials . . . Cleo Springs 

Youth Symphony . . . Tulsa 

"And Mtss Reardon Drinks a Little" (Broadway Theater) . . . Tulsa 

OU vs Colo (basketball) . . . Norman 

OSU vs Kans St (basketbalD . . . Stillwater 

ORU vs Pan Am U (basketball) . . . Tulsa 

Oilers vs Denver (ice hockey) . . . Tulsa 

"Private Lives" (Theater Center) ... Okla City 

Boat, Sports, and Travel Show . . . Tulsa 

Specialty Club Dog Show . . . Okla City 

Oilers vs Fort Worth (Ice hockey) . . . Tulsa 

“Telemachus" (TU) . . . Tulsa 

Arts and Crafts Festival . . . Tulsa 

All Breed Dog Show . . . Okla City 

OU vs Kansas (basketball) . . . Norman 

TU vs Wichita St (basketball) . . . Tulsa 

Ardmore Field Trials . . . Ardmore 

Adelaide Woodwind Quintet (Philbrook) . . . Tulsa 

Hollywood: Then & Now with Philharmonic . . . Tulsa 

Athletes in Action (basketball) . . . Tulsa 

OSU vs Kans (basketND . . . Stillwater 

Pianist Alexis Weissenberg & Okla Ci^ Sym . . . Okla City 

Blood Wedding-ballet (OU) . . . Norman 

Pianists Steicher and Horowitz (ORU) . . Tulsa 

Oilers vs Seattle (Ice hockey) . . . Tulsa 

Oilers v$ Omaha (Ice hockey) . . . Tulsa 

OU vs OSU (basketball) . . . Norman 

Okla Amateur Field Trials . . . Ardmore 

"Godspell" (ORU) . . . Tulsa 

Okla City Sym. and Stars of Tomorrow . . . Okla City 

Oilers vs Salt Lake City Gee hockey) . . Tulsa 

"Manon Lescaut" (opera) . . . Tulsa 

Oilers vs Fort Worth . . . Okla City 

Junior Livestock Show ... Okla City 

Stillwater Field Trials . . . Stillwater 

Oil Capital Reid Trials . . . Inola 

Thomas Michalak & Okla City Sym Okla City 

S^rtsmen’s Club Field Trials . . . McAlestcr 
Oilers vs Omaha Gee hockey) . . . Okla City 
"Coppelia" Hayden & O' Amboise ballet ... Tulsa 
Cordell Field Trial Club . . . Fort Cobb 
Oilers vs Portland (ice hockey) . . . Tulsa 
Pianist John Browning & Philharmonic . . . Tulsa 
Ray Price (Swinger Series) . . Okla City 
Oilers vs Dallas (ice hockey) . . . Tulsa 
Sportsmen’s Club Field Trials . Vinita 
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Among the questions asked us about 
Oklahoma, one most frequently asked 
is, “Are there any ghost towns in 
Oklahoma?^’ 

The answer is yes, there are. 

How to find them? Perhaps the 
best way is to compare maps. Seek 
an old map for any given year — 
perhaps 1896, 1906, 1916, 1926, then 
compare it with a 1973 map. Any 
town you find on the old map which 
is not on the new map, has become 
a ghost town. 

Oklahoma ghost towns are of three 
general types. 

First there are the old ‘‘inland 
towns” which had no railroad and 
depended on their trade territory to 
keep them flourishing. In the same 
category would be many small towns, 
on the railroad, but with a trade ter- 
ritory too small to survive the advent 
of paved highways. In the early days, 
after the great land runs which 
opened Oklahoma for settlement, 
these small inland and railroad towns 
were frequent. 

Spaced no more than five to ten 
miles apart, they were easily accessi- 
ble to the slow travel of team and 
wagon, or man on horseback. Then 
came the Model T, the Chevy, Max- 
well, Studebaker, Overland, the mer- 
ry Oldsmobile, the Dodge touring 
car, and the paved highway. It was 
as easy to drive twenty miles to do 
the Saturday trading as it had former- 
ly been to travel five miles. The 
rural to urban shift of population 
continues this process to the present 
day. Hundreds of once thriving small 
towns that served an active trade 
territory have simply disappeared. 
They have become ghosts. 

The second category of ghost 
towns would be the oilrush boom- 
towns. Oil discovery in Oklahoma dur- 
ing the early part of this century 
created sudden towns. Just as did 
every gold strike in the frontier west, 
every oil strike in frontier Oklahoma 
created instant towns. False-fronted 
wooden towns reminiscent of a Holly- 
wood western motion picture set. A 
town of ten-thousand could be built 
and peopled in days. Rutted streets 
cut in grassland pasture, the freight 
wagon traffic of six to twenty horse 
teams hauling — not gold mining 
machinery — but casing, cable-tool 
rigs, tankage. Oil prospectors instead 




of gold prospectors, but the same 
booted, rough dressed breed of men 
who panned for gold came to run 
the wildcat drilling rigs. 

With them came the harpies, the 
card sharks, the gamblers, the whiskey 
trade, the dance hall girls and wild, 
wild women who plagued every gold- 
rush and oilrush town. The frame 
hotels, greasy spoon and one-arm 
beanery cafes, where roustabouts and 
roughnecks slept and ate, the pool- 
room gambling joints and bootleg 
whiskey saloons where they sought 
recreation. 

It is nigh unbelievable to go today 
to the sites where some of those 
towns boomed. Often there is no trace 
that a town was ever there. But we 
were there, at Three Sands, Roxanna, 
Kiefer, Whizbang, Ragtown, Wild- 
horse, when turbulent streets knew 
neither night nor day, but full blast 
and wide-open, lit by wild flickering 
light of gas flares, boomed and ran 
over with life and, sometimes, sudden 
death. 

Those towns knew the muscles of 
tough men and gun wearing town 
marshals and sheriffs. Bill Tilghman, 
Jose Alvarado, Jake Sims, Bud Bal- 
lew, Milo Beck, brave and precipitent 

BY BILL BURCHARDT 


men with the job of keeping order 
where it was hard to keep. But how- 
ever light or taut their reins, those 
towns were whooping and hell-for- 
leather entities, unquiet, so exploding 
with active energy that now, to stand 
where those towns stood, is strange 
and unsettling. 

It is like standing in the quiet of 
a place where a summer storm, re- 
plete with thunder and sulphurous 
lightning has suddenly ended and the 
sun has come out. It is hard to re- 
member what this sylvan, pastoral 
setting was like in those boom years 
of danger and brutal greed. Earth 
then blackened by gusher erupted oil 
is now green and grassy pasture. 
Silent cattle graze where turbulent 
streets spilled out busy men. The 
echoes of their noise seems hardly 
to have died. Your mind’s eye seeks 
to call forth the jammed wooden 
structures, the clutter, hurry, men, 
freight teams, and straining trucks 
you saw here, where now you see 
only cattle, rolling green grassland, 
and hear no sound but the wind in 
the barbwire drift fence. 

These are ghost towns surely. Like 
ghosts, they are invisible. Having left 
no trace at all, perhaps a deserted 
drilling rig, a collapsed tank, or a 
few grasshopper pump jacks, working 
quietly, in a quiet place. 

One more category of ghost towns 
remains. There was a goldrush in 
Oklahoma. It was in the Wichita 
Mountains, in 1901. Several goldrush 
towns boomed to life there. The story 
of the most durable of them, the 
town of Meers, begins on page 20 of 
this issue of Oklahoma Today, 
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*^The rush to the gold fields of the 
Wichita Mountains has commenced 
in earnest. The trails are all covered 
with a rushing mass of humanity. 
Everyone seems confident that the 
future will bring forth rich strikes. 
Fully, 20,000 persons have been into 
the mountains since the opening. Six 
thousand claims are staked. The 
Wichita Mountains have begun to 
draw like the Klondike.” 

So wrote reporter W, R. Draper 
in a lengthy story for the New York 
Times in November 1901. The min- 
ing camps of Wildman, Oreana, Doris, 
Golden Pass, Poverty Gulch, Crater- 
viile, Lightning Gulch, and Meers 
teemed with bearded gold seekers. 


each wistfully hoping for a bonanza 
in the new land thrown open to set- 
tlement by the great Land Lottery 
of August 6, 1901. 

Meers, in the land that had once 
been part of the vast Kiowa, Co- 
manche, and Apache country of south- 
west Oklahoma, nestled at the base 
of majestic Mount Sheridan, The 
miners" camp straddled an ancient In- 
dian trail leading into the rugged 
granite mountains from the north. 

The town was named for Andrew 
J. Meers, an inveterate prospector 
who had periodically slipped into the 
mountains — ^ forbidden land to the 
gold seeker - — since 1886, In "98 he 
was arrested by Indian police at the 


foot of Mount Scott while digging a 
shaft. A year before the opening, he 
camped at the base of Mount 
Sheridan. 

Meers hailed from Arkansas where 
he had served as a captain in the 
Confederacy, A surveyor and civil 
engineer, he managed a hotel in Man- 
gum before becoming county surveyor 
of Greer County in 1889-90. Sixty 
years old when the town was founded, 
Meers became recorder of the Otter 
Creek Mining District, Owning many 
claims himself, his wife, Amelia, 
staked out her own just south of 
Camp Meers. 

The new ragtown of miners did 
not remain long in what later became 
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Moving Alon| Smoothly | 

T he Hsu-din Snrtlur b e*fn[rra tha front, and enotifh money ha* 
iMsan prumlsed to lt« btJildmg. It It to bo. a* was atatad in 
a fofrnor laaoa of the K”iot>0». A wat^roaekat imettor. of th* catiacjiy ^ 
af 3^ tont, and will be put yp tn ahape 

There will be thros men Bl«ct>Kt by tho aubicrEbera to ttie fund, and In ] 
tho hand* of thsaa men the effaira and pnjjtaaemaot of thn smeSter will 
be placed. Two of kheae cnon will represent tho sub#crtbira outaide of 
the Shxwnee Minin; Company, and the third will be ontof theofdatock- 
holder*, and will repreeant the Intereita of the oompany. 

ThLtimettar la be Ins built tor the expreii purpoaeof tEstinttheyarlou* 
tormationa in a common: 1*1 way. simd tofiim[ahpraofa.Tid toaubatAknUAte 
those MKyen who have told us w* had waiuM that womil J pay to work. 
This imolter will do anothar thinf. it will mike soma of Iheee experts i 
toaE Uke 50 oante, and In our eptnlon if they ihouM it aome future time ’ 
ifier the boom Is on vtst*. thii mmtra.1 diatnet they wUi| be met with a 
wirm reception at the hind* of the mlnera. 


Past and the Preseat 

I N LOOKlKO over the p*et record of the Wlohit* Mountihii for twat/e 
montht, w* notice many fioU that *r* worthy of record, and mush 
improvement ui the general cociditons. 

Durint tht year we have parsed thromh the criiJi Incident to the 
openint of a new minin; camp We have sufTered the torture of the Gov- 
ernment tjtport, we have weathered the turn down of usayera who were 
hifh up (n authority but Intereited In the dovelopmantof other fields, and 
we have demnnatritod to the world amid great difftcnlLie* that the val- 
uaedo oviit and In quantities that will pay tor mining and millinf. To 
this latter Uct the min era a.re greatly Indebtad to S, S, Ramer and wife, 
whp both worked to unceasingly to moke tho Remer smelter i on illua^ 



A Warnmg fo Wiehifa Miners 

In a peraonal letter. 4 Mealcsn mlnlrii operator relstot the sfti. 
4a followi: 'The trust, the American Smsitlng la Refining Com 
has got Its grip upon us, and It li 4 d .-d hard one. They have p 
cslly knocked the spots out of this psrticuisr district E. PsrraU.'* 

It might be some oonaolwtion and aJto might tervs ss s vsming ■ 
mins operstort of this dIscHct to know that the smelter tnjsi is a g 
tJc oonoarn, cares not tor the trnaJl dab. that they alwayi tiy to f 
out the imail operator. In which they are gentraUy auccetoful. [ 
lilichita Mountaint we have all the oomtHnaEions of oros for the sue 
ful operation of emtlter*, our sd viLnUgea bi other dlrfloUonsare va 
ahead of Meaico, but yet If we am not on tho alert, the truiis will 
us going down the Incline, end wJU reap the 
benefit of our discovtrfos and labor 
There Is now no question in our minds but 
this ameltor trust his proven no small factor 
in the attltiMe of the Oovamment efflcJali have 
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the Wichita Mountains Wildlife 
Refuge, for in October 1902 the fed- 
eral government ordered the residents 
to vacate what was then set aside as 
a forest reserve. The miners folded 
their tents and replanted their bus- 
tling city one mile beyond Mount 
Sheridan on the first rise just north 
of Medicine Creek. 

Meers would grow to boast 300 
miners and their families. Some were 
seasoned gold seekers who had spent 
a lifetime in the West. Others were 
just seeking a stake. Wayfarers sup- 
ported two hotels: Hotel de Thomp- 
son, and a tent with cots run by 
J. Moore Williams, whose daughter 
Iva would marry miner W. O. Al- 
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lmporta.fit DecUion 

recent dBCifttoni huid*!i down by the Bener^ lend office, the decle- 
i>ie lofitl land ofUce et ihli place ii Affirmed, *nd the 
locAted RflAT Mt ShendAfi, \t declu-ed as beinf fn«re vAluAbte fcr 
than fgr a<rHeuHure. 

CAS4 tAfftfred to atwve n thAt pf th» Shawnee Mlnine CempAny 
tshe Q. Welsch, wherein the irimin# cempeny snuKhi tg prevent 
uU bnief Mr. WeJeh an hli hamesiead entry. enddeclirEng the wne 
•AlLuble lor the minsrel ccntAjned Uierairt. 

i trill before the IoCaJ hind office wu long driwn out md very 
[ly fought by the niinin^ con%piuy, they proviriji the g eneril chv- 
of the lend by numaroui wltneuei, And the ^turscter And viEuee 
of the veins by sevenJ wltneesm who were 
quillAsd to testify cn that point. PhoEognphi 
were taken Bhewing true Rse^e veins and 
were shown aa evidence. It was shown that 
the itdning company had initaHed valuable 

iuifh luhi.'ti tn uni Inn, thn nrnt^ 
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Meers. tJie mlnltic CAihpof which 
we h 9 re,wltii present a birds eye 
view, located almeet wlihln the 
«hAdow ef Mt SherEdin, on thn north 
side, Thli camp wai erUbIJshed 
In the Forest reserve at the time of 
the opsnmgof the country, but the 
r.^»ident» ordered by the gov- 
emmorit to move during the nent 
year. and tlie entire town wumcved 
and eatAbliHhid on school land ono' 
in lie rvorth of Hie 5m locati on. where 
it Eitands today, and where this Il- 
lustration was taken. 

To say thra rag town has had Its 
upi .ind dnwrt'^ with principally the 
iatter N putting jl mdi. and msny 
Umee it suetnwl that th? little city 
would bo ontprely deiirtod, but she 


locality of the dJi- 
Iriot, but they da 
claimand know that 
thay have valuable 
mineral that whan 
developed and 
worked cn a med- 
erate scale will 
make them world 
rimouL 

For health there 
is probably no lo- 
cality In the United 
States that is more 
healthful, there 
having been but S 
deaths in this camp 
slncei Its establish' 
ment. and these 
from natural causes 
wV\ii*.h thn r.M.. 
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len, who also ran the butcher shop 
and meat market. 

Silas Teague opened his blacksmith 
shop on Broadway. Dr. F. A. Star- 
buck erected a two-story cottage on 
North Broadway not far from C. H. 
Slankard’s livery stable. Dr. Edwards 
took up residence on the comer of 
First and Main near the post office, 
while Dr. Decker opened his busi- 
ness opposite the home of Dr. Star- 
buck on West Broadway. 

Once the city marshall of Carter, 
South Dakota, Meers* postmaster 
J. A. Kirk built his home at the cor- 
ner of Broadway and Hinton Ave- 
nues. Doctors J. F. Starley and S. E. 
McCully hung their shingles up 
nearby. 

Frank C. Davis, Ph.C., of Oxford, 
Kansas, built the Mount Sheridan 
Drug Company, a long frame building 
which housed the local drug store. 


the office of Dr. F. A. Starbuck, for- 
merly professor of material medica 
and therapeutics at Eclectic Univer- 
sity in Kansas City, and in back, the 
printing press for Meers* official 
weekly newspaper, the Mount Sheri- 
dan Miner, 

H. A. Hinton operated the City 
Restaurant which held a confection- 
ary where ice cream and cold soft 
drinks could be bought. Immediately 
east of the post office was the Three 
Boys Claim with three mine shafts. 
Adjacent was the 73-foot Mary Mc- 
Lean shaft belonging to butcher W. O. 
Allen, who later sold his mine for 
$1,200. Just south of the post office 
was the Maud’s Mine. 

Dr. Salem J. Hardin of Shawnee 
opened his office a mile east of Mount 
Sheridan, where in a 20 by 60-foot 
building he opened a clothing and 
gents’ goods store, and headquartered 
his Shawnee Mining Company which 
sunk the Lost Lead, Joe Dandy, 
Compton, Teddy, and other mines, 
expending more than $19,500. 

Eugene Deacon opened his Miners 
Supply House next door to Hardin, 


advertising best flour per sack, $1.10; 
best granulated sugar per 16 lbs., 
$1; lard per lb., 12 cents; salt pork 
per lb., 12 cents; heavy Jersey over- 
alls, 50 cents; heavy mole-skin shirts, 
50 cents; good pmnes, 3 lbs., 25 cents; 
good symp per gallon, 45 cents; heavy 
underwear, 50 cents. 

Later Meers got regular passenger 
service when the Central Livery of 
Cache opened its hack line ten miles 
north to the miners’ settlement, run- 
ning Wednesday and Friday of each 
week, fifty cents per passenger each 
way. 

The Gold City Mining & Milling 
Co., Mt. Sheridan Smelting & Re- 
duction Works, and U. S. Develop- 
ment Co., were among the mining 
concerns with headquarters in Meers, 
Oklahoma Territory. 

Meers seems to have been the more 
refined of the Wichita gold camps. 
It never had a saloon. Instead it had 
study clubs such as the Pure English 
Club, the Mount Sheridan Literary 
Society, and the Women’s Christian 
Temperance Union, which accounts 
for there being no saloons. The Lit- 
erary Society published a paper 
filled with jokes and bits of gossip 
called the Mt. Sheridan Red Light. 

Meers had an over abundance of 
rollicking humor — all in the name 
of fun. Take the case of the hypnotist. 
Professor John Turner, who showed 
up one day. He hypnotized Lynn 
Baker, who under the hypnotic in- 
fluence “began to impersonate a 
horse,” and kicked Turner through 
the tent. 

“The professor, thinking this his 
chance to escape, started north on a 
run that would do credit to a Co- 
manche Indian on the war path,” re- 
called a witness. Finally, Turner con- 
trolled his beast, offering “Baker all 
his earthly possessions if he would 
desist from any prosecution in the 
matter.” Meers saw its last of hyp- 
notics after that. 

Once a gullible stranger inquired 
about the wild animals in the hills. 
The miners named wild bear (butcher 
W. O. Allen sold bear meat in his 
store) mountain lions (one had re- 
cently carried off a colt), and yes, 
there were Biff Bulgers, too. 

“What is a Biff Bulger?” asked 
the tenderfoot. 

“Why, it’s a medium-sized animal,” 


A founder of Meers, William Larve, better known as ‘Dutch Bill,“ built this 
crude arrastra in 1901 just east of Mount Sheridan on the bank of Cedar 
Creek. One of three such ore-grinders in the Wichitas, the rock was crushed 
by drag stones pulled round and round by burros. 
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chimed in Lynn Baker. “He has two 
short legs on the left side, and two 
long ones on the right, and walks 
with the short legs on the higher 
side of his path. He has a flat tail 
with which he throws rocks — his 
only method of defense.” Naturally 
Baker pointed the greenhorn in the 
direction that harbored the strange 
animal. When anyone heard a far- 
fetched story, it became known as 
‘‘just a Biff Bulger.” 

The miners devised other pastimes, 
organizing boxing matches, races for 
fat men, greased pig races, playing 
croquet, baseball, dances with enter- 
tainment by local fiddlers, or secretly, 
a cock fight. 

Meersites organized the Comanche 
Sunday School Association in August 
of 1902. The religious convention be- 
came a much awaited annual affair, 
and in 1904, Editor Davis cranked 
out the Mt. Sheridan Daily Miner 
to cover the festival. That summer 
F. A. Brown of Marlow, a Cumber- 
land Presbyterian preacher, organized 
the first church in Meers. 

The miners and homesteaders in the 
mountains often contested each other’s 
rights to land. One heated debate 
ended with a gunfight in Cutthroat 
Gap. Such troubles resulted in much 
mining property being tied up in liti- 
gation. But after Indian police de- 
stroyed the mining equipment of P. T. 
Benbow near Meers, the miners 
swore it would not happen a second 
time. 

The eventful day came on Septem- 
ber 3, 1903. Indian Agent James F. 
Randlett ordered a squad of police 
to remove miners Sterling P. lies 
and W. O. Allen from their mining 
claims on Indian land. Chief of 
Police Frank B. Farwell and his 
deputy W. D. Silcott were soon lead- 
ing a dozen Indian police toward 
Meers. “Every miner in Camp Meers, 
armed with the best implements of 
war that he could command reported 
for duty at the mining property of 
S. P. lies, located on a small eminence 
just outside the camp on an Indian 
allotment,” recounted Editor Davis. 

Upon arrival of the Indian Agent’s 
police, “they were confronted by one 
hundred armed men. Like minute 
men, they came from behind trees 
and rocks and out of caves and can- 
yons.” Editor Davis counted no less 


than twenty Winchesters, “and six- 
shooters were as plentiful as flowers 
on a May day.” 

“Taking in the situation, it was 
decided there were too many miners 
for them to encounter,” Davis went 
on, “and after a half-hour’s con- 
versation, the officers returned the 
way they came.” lies and W. O. 
Allen both later won their case in 
court, much to the ire of Indian 
Agent James Randlett. 

Every camp had its dyed-in-the- 
wool sourdough. In Meers it was 
“Dutch Bill.” William Larve was his 
name, but the sobriquet fit him ap- 
propriately. A tall, gangling German 
who spoke with a heavy brogue, he 
would never be caught without his 
pockets bulging with mineral speci- 
mens. He had mined throughout the 
West and in Mexico. 

January 6, 1904, was Dutch Bill’s 
day. That morning a dynamite blast 
exposed what appeared to be a 
bonanza in the bottom of his mine, 
the Elizabeth. Assayers pronounced 
it worth 42 V 2 ounces of gold, or $850 
to the ton! (Fifty dollars a ton 


would have been profitable.) Dutch 
Bill dug on feverishly. But alas, he 
had hit only a rich pocket — an oft- 
repeated story. 

Such dealt a death blow to the 
Wichita Mountains miners. One smel- 
ter, erected at a cost of $10,000, 
yielded only two pennyweights of 
gold, one bar of silver, and two of 
copper. Geologist Charles Gould be- 
lieved that no less than one million 
dollars was spent seeking gold in 
the Wichitas. 

By 1907 the more than 2,000 min- 
ers drifted on, or turned to farming 
and ranching. That year, too, brought 
the first touring car into the moun- 
tains, and the first buffalo since their 
near extermination three decades 
before. 

Meers is today only a grocery- 
past office-service station, a mile 
north of its heyday site. Some say 
the present Meers Store once served 
as the Mt. Sheridan Drug Company, 
from whose back rooms rolled the 
weekly newspapers, spreading tidings 
of the last great gold rush east of the 
Rockies. 


Of all the Wichita gold camps, only this lone store ot Meers survives. In its 
heyday, it served as the Mount Sheridan Drug Company and office for the 
town's weekly Mount Sheridan Miner. 
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ALL-TIME NATIONAL RECORD 
Oklahoma youth set the all-time 
top record for any state at the Na- 
tional 4-H Club Congress this year. 
Twenty-seven individuals won their 
events in national and regional com- 
petition, These individual wins in- 
cluded a total of $19,600 in scholar- 
ships, 

Colorado finished in second place 
this year, with sixteen winners. North 
Carolina and Tennessee tied for third 
place with thirteen winners each, with 
Indiana, Iowa, and California, in that 
order, next in line. 

Special honor was paid to Okla- 
homa Attorney General Larry Derry- 
berry, A former national 4-H winner, 
our Attorney General was presented 
with the Alumni Key Award in recog- 
nition of his achievements in com- 
munity leadership, public service, and 
his service to 4-H, 

Our 4-H Club winners this year 
include; 

Randy Venable, Pocasset 
Patty Vande venter, Tulsa 
Alan Synar, Muskogee 

* Morris Strom, Stillwater 
Susan Story, Wright City 
Joe Stasyszen, Tecumseh 
Mary Beth Schweer, Covington 
Karen Schnaithman, Billings 
Charlsie Rainey, Verden 
Ronald Quinn, Guymon 
Sherry Pope, Bartlesville 
Susan Norvell, Pocasset 

Mike Nelson, Willow 
Ida Fay Mitchell, Burlington 
Gail Manning, El Reno 
Vanell Mackey, Sayre 
Randy Lively, Sharon 
*Cora Ann LeGrand, Stillwater 
Jan Kunze, Shawnee 
Jill Hopson, Pawhuska 
Randy Harp, Jay 
Karen Garde, Muskogee 
Becky Burris, Yukon 
Bryan Bums, Eva 
Shirley Bennett, Guthrie 
Brent Barnes, Cordell 
Vickie Bain, Lawton 

* 4-H Presidential Award, in addition 
to National Competition Award, 


FOOTBALI^THE LION'S SHARE 

Oklahoma University won the Big 
Eight, the strongest conference in the 
nation, with five of the eight teams 
selected to compete in Bowl games, 
O.U, meeting Penn State in the Sugar 
Bowl. 

Oklahoma State University defeated 
three bowl bound teams, beating Col- 
orado 31-6, Missouri 17-16, and Iowa 
State 45-14, 

Central State University completed 
the regular season riding atop the 
NAIA ratings as the number one team 
in the nation. 

Certainly all three teams lost some 
tough ones in rolling up this lion’s 
share of winnings, but who in Okla- 
homa or anywhere could expect a sin- 
gle season to produce such a proud 
statewide record, Osky wow wow! 


MYRIAD OP SPORTS FANS 

The largest crowd ever to see a 
basketball game in Oklahoma almost 
filled Oklahoma City's magnificent 
new Myriad for the Big Four Double- 
header on Dec. 1, With a capacity of 
15,200, there were still a few unfilled 
seats, so a new record will again be 
set with the first capacity crowd, per- 
haps during the All-College Basket- 
ball Tournament. 

Every seat in the arena has a per- 
fect view of the action in the playing 
area* Nearly 12,000 fans were present 
for the r>ec. 1 twin-bill, which saw 
Oklahoma City University defeat 
Oklahoma State University, and Okla- 
homa University beat Tulsa Uni- 
versity. 

The 37th Annual All-College Bas- 
ketball Tournament, Dec. 27-30, in- 
cludes three of the nation's top teams, 
Florida State, Long Beach State and 
Brigham Young; with Mississippi, 
Texas A* & M., St. Francis (Pa.), 
Penn State, and Oklahoma City Uni- 
versity. 
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MOST VALUABLE PLAYER 
JOHNNY BENCH 
Bingor's Johnny Bench is the Na^ 
tional League's Most Valuable Player 
— for the second year in three years. 
He drew a total of 263 votes, includ- 
ing 11 first place votes, from the 24- 
man panel of the Baseball Writers' 
Association. Cincinnati Reds catcher' 
Bench hit 40 home runs this season, 
four of them during a four game Cin- 
cinnati sweep over Houston in May, 
and one to lead the rally which won 
the league championship playoff game 
against Pittsburgh. He has one of the 
best throwing arms in baseball. He 
finished this year's campaign with 125 
runs batted in and a .270 batting 
average. He was picked for the major 
f league AlLStar game, drawing an out- 
standing 431 votes for catcher on 
that star-studded team. He is one of 
only six men to win the Most Valu- 
able Player award twice. And, inci- 
dentally, another one of those six was 
an Oklahoman, Meeker's Carl Hub- 
bell, who won the award in 1933 and 
1936. 



AMERICA’S EMPLOYER 
OF THE YEAR 

The national organization of Dis- 
abled American Veterans has named 
the City of Clinton 1972*s Employer 
of the Year, This national annual 
award is given for the I jest record in 
employment of veterans, especially 
handicapped veterans. Clinton has 
won the Goucrnofs Trophy for Em- 
ployment of the Handicapped in past 
years, and this year won both the 
state and national awards. The na- 
tional award was presented during the 
recent Disabled American Veterans 
Convention in St. Louis, where it was 
received by Clinton's Mayor E. J. 
Meacham and City Manager James 
Luckett. Public Works Director Or- 
ville Flatt of Clinton says, ‘‘Handi- 
capped employees with whom I have 
contact have proven to be more de- 
pendable, produce more and show 
greater loyalty to their employers 
than non-handicapped." 




photo COURTESy CUMTON DAILY 


NICABAGUA—OKLAHOMA 

In the 1930s, Nicaragua, largest na- 
tion in Central America, issued a com- 
memorative Will Rogers stamp, in ap- 
preciation to Will for his work in 
Nicaraguan earthciuake relief. 

In the 1970s the University of 
Oklahoma is working with the Minis- 
try of Education of Nicaragua, help- 
ing in the development of new cur- 
ricula and a complete new plan of 
national education. O.U. pioneered in 
the organization of SALA (South- 
western Alliance for Latin America), 
a group of fifteen universities from 
our contiguous states involved in vari- 
ous tyjies of technical assistance in 
Latin America. O.U/s Dr. Richard 
Hancock is Executive Director of 
SALA. 

In cooperation with the Universidad 
Nadonal de Nicaragua and Universi- 
dad Centro Americana, O.U. is work- 
ing toward the development of a co- 
operative masters degree program to 
extend the education of Nicaraguan 
youth. 

The Oklahoma Diocese of the Epis- 
copal Church is the companion dio- 
cese of the Diocese of Nicaragua, and 
Oklahomans and Nicaraguans are 
working together in many areas of 
development through this cooperative 
venture. Bishop Chilton Powell and a 
large delegation of Oklahoma Episco- 
palians will travel to Nicaragua in 
March to further advance the bilateral 
church and educational projects they 
have undertaken there. 

The commemorative stamp pictured 
here shows Will Rogers standing in 
the doorway of the small airport then 
existent in Managua, Nicaragua. 
Across the top the stamp reads Niea- 
ragaa to Will Rogers— Homage. In a 
time when much attention is given 
the world's conflicts and failures, it 
is pleasant to focus on these success- 
ful cooperative efforts which proceed 
almost unnoticed from decade to 
decade. 
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OKLAHOMA ATHLETIC HALL OF FAME 
Nine of our greatest were added to at Lake Murray Lodge during the 
the Oklahoma Athletic Hall of Fame annual banquet this year. 


J. E. -JEflKS'' SINIWONS 
Itiree tinK$ AII-CMIcgiale in bfisbibal) 
and tocrUKall at SnuUmfistem. Was on Uiie 
Profidenoe Steam'RolJera Malimal League 
Worid Cham|HDiE in ]%3. As coxh 3\ 
HortliwESiteni, mn thra OKIstwma 
Coltegiate BafSlKettiall Champtwisliips, 

At El Bdno H.S. be dofninaled Oklatwina 
basketbgN, winnirg live Stale and 

23 Conterence ChamtHonships, 


JAMES OflYlUi TUnLf 
lames Tultio was a standout fiMtball 
plajEer al Dklahomi City University and 
was lire last tnEball cuadh ol Uiat 
mstitution. Ke was an All-Pra guard wilh 
Ute New York Ciants in JS38 and 183% 
and played on their Kationai Champion^ip 
Team in 1^. Luk cnadi at 
OKfabo^a University. 


RANKIN WLILIAMS 
Gnadied from 1922 until 38G5 al 
Soutestorn State College. Coadtied 
baseh«ll' d3 years, baskelhall 42 years 
football six years. Won 2S Oklahoma 
Collegiate Donferenoe Saseball 
ChampioTOhips, elgAt in baskethsH, two 
in footliall four in golf, ftiur in 
criss^ountry, and (wo hi tenniis. 




CUUDE REEDS 

AilAinerica in ftralball at O.D. in ID13. 
Mefnber ol undefeated 1911 O.U. 

Seiecled to AllTiine Mis$Qur j Valtey 
Ciiffeiience Featt^ll team '33. As Ceniral 
Stafte College ooaeli won DklalHKiu 
CdPegiale Conference ChaonpionsbiiB 1331 
through IS. Won O.C.C. BaskfitbilE 
Championships 1838 and T7. htemtifir 
Natiofial FocUt^ll Hall Fame. 


mi MiTcm 

One el Oklahoma University'^ all tiimi 
ireal baseball players. After dik year 
in the Minors [in (tie Texas league where 
he led all hiltera) played ten years m 
Ihe Mapirs, imitstlji with the C^veland 
Indians. Ufetune Major League batting 
overage of 312. Ifamod to two American 
Leape All-Star Teams, played in Uiree 
World Series. 


HUGH MdlEBMDTT 

As CklahDina Univiersily beskelball oooch 
Mm 31 ceinsecutive conlerance 
in m7-2m. Nis teMi was 

alNctoTFOUs, and won lh« National AAD. 
Championship. Coached C.U.'s lamed 
Boy Seks of 1938. In 15^4, planned and 
organised C.U7s Badrelor of Sdeace 
degree In Physical Edwtatidn. Nominaied to 
Helms Nstl of fan>e. 




HICKEY McBBIDE j 

Coaiiied lua^il and basl^eltiiall al East 
Cftntiai: State Cote. In Iws)ietb3]l 
he comy}iled a 601-3^ record. Won nine 
Oklatam Codegrate CWtfeienDe EitJes and 
shared one, Ni^ dub was 35-1 and 

fWiiOf'iip in Ihe liAIA Tovimanienl 
Coached rocUull brietijf, winning. 

1^5 O.C.C. Champiomhip. 


ELVW GEORGE i 

Coached f&otiall at Ada H.S. J94D through 
195S with a 21EIAA-9 record. Coached 
lootheti al East Central Slate College 
1953 lliroidgh 19? 1 wIMt a record ol 
93-3E15, Won three Oklahoma Coflegiate 
Coirferonce titlK in 1964^5^6, tied for the 
title in 1967. Airthor at books on football 
and the Collegisie Coacii-oidk-year. 


JDHM DUNUP 

Was basketball All-Stale at Shawnee in 
1922 atrd a standout jriayer at Qklnbotna 
University in 1924. Has been instrumental 
In making, many changes In fHoUclive 
erpipment for athletics. In Ihe sporting 
goods thsmess for 46 years> he has 
been m of the grealest frienib to 
Oklahoma alhlelics ami to coaches. 


Governor David Hall presented the 
plaques to the honorees at the ban- 
quet. Claude Reeds, on receiving his 
plaque from the Governor, stepped to 
the microphone. His soft-spoken com- 
ment added up the thoughts of former 
athletes when he said, “I can repeat 
the old expression that is to say — the 
older you get, the faster you could 
run as a boy.” 

The Governor's interest in sports 
is readily understood. He was a mem- 
ber of the O.C. Classen basketball 
team that won the state champion- 
ship in 1948. When the Governor 


presented Jenks Simmons with his 
plaque at the banquet, Jenks com- 
mented, *T believe you are the fel- 
low who scored the winning basket 
that beat my El Reno team for the 
state championship in 1948.” 

The Governor replied, “No, that 
was Guy Fuller.” 

Guy Fuller, recalling that exciting 
championship game, reconstructs the 
action for us. “David Hall took the 
ball off the backboard,” Guy told 
us. “He passed the ball to me so I 
could run down court and score the 
winning basket.” 


UNITED STATES POSTMASTER OF THE YEAH 


Mrs. Cora Helen Gossman, post- 
master at Arapaho, has been chosen 
National Postmaster of the Year by 
the National League of Postmasters 
of the United States. She was selected 
because of her outstanding service to 
the postal department and the com- 
munity of Arapaho which she serves. 
The postmarks of smaller towns in 
the nation are disappearing due to 
the new system of postmarking by 
districts in an effort to move the 
mail faster. Mrs. Gossman still sees 
to it that the Arapaho |x>stmark is 
on all outgoing mail as an expression 


of her pride in Arapaho, where she 
is a civic leader. It is a matter of 
pride to Ohtahoma Today that the Na- 
tional Postmaster of the Year for 1972 
is an Oklahoman, the lady postmaster 
in Arapaho (pop. 531), Custer Coun- 
ty, Oklahoma, 



AMERICA IS MANY THINGS 
It is the blessed earth beneath 
my feet 

the quarried cliffs, the valleys 
wet with dew — 
it is the endless fields of 
yellow wheat 

and corn so tall it scree^is the 
land from view; 
the soil made rich with rivers 
running wide 

and pointed pines near equal 
to the s^y— 

the land of bursting harvests 
that provide 

the food for half tke world in 
good supply . . . 
the nation made of fifty states, 
all free 

that stretch three thousand miles 
from east to west, 
united with a noisy history 
from the Rockies down to 
Allegheny's breast . . , 

The oneness reached through 
stirring of the soul 
With love for country; will to 
keep it whole. 

. . . Jaye Giammarmo 
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10 YEARS AGO IN 
OKLAHOMA TODAY 

The Mystery of the Spiro Mound 
Builders was featured in our anni- 
versary issue of ten years ago. Who 
were the Spiro Mound Builders? From 
whence did they come? After build’ 
ing a beautiful city in eastern Okla- 
homa why did they abandon it leav- 
ing it to fall to ruins? Where did they 
go? Our article suggests some possi- 
ble answers to these perplexing ques- 
tions, and also reproduces in color 
beautiful art treasures they created. 

In the Winter ^62-^63 Oklahoma 
Today are pictures of striking OkJa* 
homa churches. Read the story of the 
achievements of our young scientists 
and the remarkable exhibits they 
build for Science Fair competition. 
Amateur theatre groups of Oklahoma 
are covered in an article by Val 
Thiessen and Libby Price. 

The colorful portfolio of scenic pic- 
tures includes a mauve lake sun- 
rise, redbud and picturesque rail 
fence, the historic Cimarron, the tow- 
ering grandeur of Chimney Rock, 
Philbrook’s portico, a range scene, and 
Turner Falls in the Ar buckles. 

Travel writer Kent Ruth's article 
suggests that we pick a sunny winter 
weekend and travel to see the opposite 
side of Oklahoma from the one where 
we live. Whether you live west or east, 
you'll find the other side of Oklahoma 
so extremely different from the area 
of your home. This change from high 
plains to woodlands, or vice versa, is 
infallibly fascinating. 

Our Scrapbook congratulated Law- 
ton on its 61st birthday, and Purcell 
on its 76th, so congratulations are now 
in order, respectively, for Lawton’s 
71st, and Purcell’s 85th. A few copies 
of this collector’s issue are available 
at $1.50 each. The Scrapbook closes 
with a lovely poem. 

The snow has fallen all day long 
Soft and dreamy like a song 
Unsung and yet remembered. 

A cheerful grate with glowing embers 
Paints a portrait of December 
Flawlessly without mistake. 

The silent, drifting, downy flake 
Mirrored in the frozen lake 
Is perfect artistry. 

There is no hint of reuelry 
Beneath this quiet dignity. 

No hand can crush. 

No sound dares break the sacred hush 
No splendor of the sunsets blush 
Sends back a thrill. 

The daylight fades behind the hill 
And leaves the landscape. 

White and stilL 

— Clarice Jackson 


NEW BOOKS 


THE NATURE MAN'S STORIES 
OF THE WICHITA MOUNTAINS 
is a 50-page soft cover booklet com^ 
prised of newspaper columns by Art 
Halloran. Art's column, published 
weekly in the Lawton Constitution, is 
drawn from his years as a biologist 
with the U. S. Fish & Wildlife Service, 
the last 15 of which were spent in the 
Wichita Mountains Wildlife Refuge. 
Now retired. Art wi'ites of the? return 
of the buffalo to the Wichitas, the 
mystery of the prairie dog town that 
vanished, and the habits of a variety 
of animals that live or once lived in 
the Wichitas. You may order a copy, 
for $2.10, from the Ratcliffe Book- 
store, Cache Road Square, Liwton. 
Oklahoma 73601. 


JOHN LEVI OF HASKELL by 
Frank W. McDonald, The World 
Company, Lawrence, Kansas, $3.95. 
John Levi, All-American fullback, was 
born in the Arapaho country of Okla- 
homa Territory, attended traarding 
school at Darlington, the Chilocco In- 
dian School, and Phillips University 
Academy before going to the Haskell 
Indian School, Lawrence, Kansas, 
where he earned nalional renown. 
Here are stories of this great Indian 
athlete, written by his coach at Has- 
kell. It is an uncommon book, con- 
taining material you’ll not find else- 
where, including the account of Levi’s 
funeral at Geary. Otherwise unrecord- 
ed sidelights of rare athletic history 
are preserved in this slender volume. 


GO, RED, GO! by Harold Keith, 
Thomas Nelson, Inc., New York, 
$3.45. You have probably known a 
youngster like Red, a won’t- give up 
determined kid who seems always 
able to summon up one tnove degree 
of courage as the comj^tition tough- 
ens. Red is a 114 pound 8th-grader in 
Harold Keith's yam. He aims to make 
the basketball team, and make the 
team win. It is the kind of story you’ll 
want your own 6th-7th-8th grader to 
read, and we’ll tell you a secret — it 
will give your own courage a boost to 
read it yourself. 


IN THE SHADOW OI’ OLD 
NORTH TOWER by Stan Hoig and 
Reba Collins, pub. by Old North 
Books, Publications Office, Central 
State Univ., Edmond 73034. $5.00 gold 
soft cover, $10.00 cloth-bound and 
personalized. Pure nostalgia for any 
old grad of Central State Normal 
School— Te.achers College — ("oiiege — 


University. Forty pages of pictures, 
from 1889 to the present, of old North 
and Central State campus scenes. De- 
lightful, and charmingly written. 


WILDERNESS BONANZA by Arrell 
M. Gibson, University of Oklahoma 
Press, $9.95. The Tri -State Mining 
District, extending from northeast 
Oklahoma into both Kansas and Mis- 
souri, was once the world’s largest 
producer of lead and zinc. Boom days 
there involved similar problems to 
those of mining camps where glam- 
ourous gold and silver were the metals 
sought Dr. Gibson’s book covers all 
aspects of the Tri-State story, pros- 
pecting, geology, milling, smelting, fi- 
nance, political conditions, labor re- 
lations, and the mining methods used 
to extract ore from the earth. It is 
copiously illustrated with black and 
white photos of the mines and towns 
of the region. 


SOLDIER IN THE WEST edited by 
Robert V. Mine and Savoie Lottinville, 
University of Oklahoma Press, Nor- 
man, $7.95. These personal letters of 
a young army officer tell of his meet- 
ings and his duty. Encounters with 
historic figures; General Fremont, 
Lieut. Abert, Kit Carson, Lucien Max- 
well, St. Vrain, the Bents of Bent’s 
Fort, Peter Skene Ogden; and historic 
scenes, in the conquest of California, 
Vera Cruz at the close of the war with 
Mexico, the Columbia River country 
of Oregon; are a few of those described 
in his interestingly written and literate 
correspondence. It is history as view- 
ed on the scene by an attentive and 
capable observer. 


CHOCTAW SPIRIT TALES by Jack 
Gregory and Rennard Strickland, il- 
lustrate by Chief Terry Saul, Indian 
Heritage Assn., Muskogee, Oklahoma 
$25.00, These authors and illustrator 
Saul are doing great things for Choc- 
taw lore and legends. This book for 
young readers provides pleasant entry 
into tribal traditions. Its striking black 
and white illustrations may tempt 
coloring pencils — perhaps a sacrilege 
in a limited edition volume of such 
value— perhaps not if the young color- 
ist is artistic and preserves the Indian 
spirit with care and taste. We espe- 
cially like the book’s description of 
Choctaw heaven, ‘*Each day was filled 
with happine^ . . , mind and body 
were at rest. The Spirits were at peace. 
The warrior was the young man able 
to enjoy pleasures which only the old 
man had wisdom to understand.” 


WJNTER -72-’73 


TWENTY-SEVEN 


An interview with Dean Krakel, 
manag-ing director of 



Question: What has developed since 
the last article you wrote for Okla- 
honm Today about the National 
Cowboy Hall of Fame? 

Dean Krakel: Since 1966 the Cowboy 
Hall of Fame has grown into a full- 
fledged institution. The themes 
have been identified. Programs, 
goals, manner of operation, and 
policies have been defined. We 
have added the Rodeo Hall of 
Fame, our West of Yesterday, the 
Fraser Collection, Ackerman Gar- 
den, many great paintings . * * 

Question: What is the role of art in 
the Cowboy Hall of Fame? 

Dean Krakel: A museum^s immortali- 
ty rests with great art. Much of our 
effort has been directed toward ac- 
quiring great art. The works of Rus- 
sell, Remington, Schreyvogel, Mo- 
ran, Bierstadt, Wm. R. Leigh, the 
Fraser Collection, the End of the 
Trail, and we have had an almost 
continuous procession of great art 
shows including, since 1967, the an- 
nual Cowboy Artists of America 
exhibitions, from which the paint- 
ings in this issue of Oklahoma 
Today came. 


The closing of the 1972 Cowboy 
Artists Exhibition marks the end of 
a relationship and the beginning of 
another. Ending is the prominence 
given the Cowboy Artists organiza- 
tion at the Hall each June, July, 
and August. Both organizations 
have grown immeasurably through 
this relationship. Of greater con- 
sequence has been the national 
prominence given contemporary 
Western art. More than 1,000,000 
visitors to the Hall have viewed 
these shows. 

T[Tie establishing of the National 
Academy of Western Art by the 
Board of Directors of the National 
Cowboy Hall of Fame represents a 
new era with an exciting and broad- 
er format. The National Academy 
and its programs will be adminis- 
tered by a council made up of prom- 
inent persons from the Western Art 
world and membership of the 
National Cowboy Hall of Famous 
Board of Directors. A place on the 
council will undoubtedly be a cov- 
eted position, originating by an 
election. The Academy’s council 
will create its own governing rules, 
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with the Hallos Board of Directors. 
The concept includes encouraging 
Western art at the ae<s3ndai7 school 
level. The Academy will have its 
own medal struck; Invitattons will 
be issued to artists based on the 
council's collectiYe opinion. Win- 
ners at annual exhibitions will be- 
come members of the National 
Academy of Western Art. 

Question: What are your comments 
about the Fraser collection? 

Dean Krakel: James Earle and Laura 
Gardin Fraser were giants in their 
field. Laura Fraser sculpted the 
Lindbergh medal, the National Geo- 
graphic Society’s Grosvenor and 
Hubbard medals. She did the Girl 
Scout medal and pin. James Fraser 
is known for his buffalo-Tndian head 
nickel. He designed the Navy Cross, 
the World War I victory medal, 
the Oregon Trail half-dollar , . * 
they were tremendous historians in 
sculpture. The statues of Alexander 
Hamilton, Washington, all the fig- 
ures for the Roosevelt Memorial, 
Jefferson, Lewis and Clark, Lincoln, 


Lee, Jackson, in Washington, D.C., 
New York, Missouri, Baltimore, aB 
these were done by the Frasers. 
Laura Fraser did a panel in relief 
called Oklahoma Hun that was of 
special interest lo me, some 250 
figures portraying the excitement, 
the opening of the land here. We 
were able to acquire it, and m the 
process gained some seven tons of 
the Fraser Studio Collection includ- 
ing statues, Laura Fraser’s West- 
point panels done for the United 
States Military Academy * * . these 
and ail the many sculpturee of their 
Studio Collection are now on per- 
manent display in the Payne- 
Kirkpatrick Memorial here. 

Question: How did you acquire James 
Fraser's End of the Trail? 

Dean Krakel: This gigantic statue, 
created in 1915 for San Francisco's 
Panama Pacific Ein>osition, won the 
gold medal as being the most out- 
standing sculpture in that great ex- 
position- It is 20 feet high and 
weighs several tons. The Exposition 
itself was a financial failure, and a 
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citizen from Visalia, California, ac- 
quired the End of the Trail by sim- 
ply paying the cost of shipment to 
Visalia. When we negotiated for it 
in 1968 it had been exposed to the 
wither in a park there since 1919. 
After moving the statue to the Hall 
here, it took 18 months to restore 
iti build molds, and ship the molds 
to Italy for a casting in bronze. 
The bronze castmg has now been 
returned to Visalia. 

The End of the Trail is probably 
the greatest symbol of the closing 
of the frontier ever created. It most 
sensitively portrays the ultimate de- 
feat and humiliation of the Ameri- 
can Indian, It is a national treasure 
and worth a third of a million dol- 
lars, Hopefully, some day we'll have 
an End of the Trail half-dollar 
struck by the United States mini 
It was most appropriate, and seems 
almost miraculous, that the J^nd of 
the Trail, the original statue, came 
to Oklahoma, for Oklahoma has pro- 
vided the final home for more In- 


dian tribes than any other state. 

Question: Wliat is planned for the 
museum area now under construc- 
tion? 

Dean Krakel: The last major display 
area in the permanent collection of 
the National Cowboy Hall of Fame 
will display the work of Nicholai 
Fechin, Fechin was bom in Eussm, 
and educated in art under difficult 
and strict discipline. He left Rus- 
sia in 1923 and eventually came to 
New Mexico, primarily Taos, where 
he came to love the Southwest and 
the Indians, whom he compared to 
the Tartars of Russia, He painted 
as few men have the talent to paint, 
in a magnificent classical style, a 
great colorist, a great draftsman. 
He painted the West with richness 
and character. Our Fechin collec- 
tion contains unique elements; in 
addition to paintings representative 
and symbolic of his work, we have 
his own self portrait. We have the 
one painting he did of his wife and 
daughter, and we have the Corn 
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Dance^ the work he considered his 
masterpiece, 

Queation: Do you have a special art 
show currently showing in the Hall? 

Dean Krakel: The Von Schmidt 

exhibit will show here through Jan- 
uary. Harold Von Schmidt is 80- 
yeais-old and this show is a review 
of the tremendous life he’s had as 
an illustrator and artist. Magazine 
illustration, for the Saturday Eve- 
ning Post, Colliers, and such major 
periodicals was at its peak in the 
’30s and '40s. Von Schmidt’s work 
is great art, difficult art because 


Question: Departing from art, what 
can you tell us of the Wesit of Yes~ 
terday section of the Cowboy Hall 
of Fame? 

Dean Krakel: of Yesterday re- 

creates the excitement of the Old 
West through the physical senses. 
As you go through West of Yesfer- 
day we begin with the Indians, then 
the fur trade era, mining, transpor- 
tation, the stagecoach, conmiunica- 
tions, the telegraph, then we have 
the livestock era, the famous Mata- 
dor Ranch Chuckwagon. W© hav© 
the sodbuster’a home, then the 



it was art by assignment. Artists of 
today should look at his talent. The 
complex canvasses, the skill em- 
bodied in his work, the idea of the 
cavalry looking down on a party of 
Apaches, the perspective, the fore- 
shortening involved, the very com- 
plex action, is certainly testimon- 
ial to his wonderful talent No 
painter today can excel the action 
in Von Schmidfs paintings. It is 
fortunate there is a Cowboy Hall of 
Fame that can recognize such men 
as Harold Von Schmidt, 


theme resolves into yesterday’s 
main street. We have the sounds 
of the music hall, the saloon, then 
exhibits which represent historical 
facets of western history ; the Stock- 
yards Inn in Chicago, the black- 
smith shop from the 101 Ranch, a 
gun shop of the 1880s, the press 
that was hauled by oxen into the 
minmg town of Lake City, Colora- 
do, in 1875. We have the photog- 
rapher’s studio from Dickinson, 
North Dakota, a lawyer’s office 
from Virginia City, Montana. Each 
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of these exhibits portrays a promi- 
nent historical site from one of the 
seventeen western states- We have 
visions of a gold mine, to extend 
underground from our present mine 
entrance* We'll recreate an actual 
mine, horseshoe shaped, and in the 
center of the horseshoe will be a 
small auditorium for map lectures 
on the mineral discovery areas. 

We're thinking of a "Sounds of 
the West” room, where through the 
use of stereo we'O recreate stirring 
western sounds like the yip yowl of 
a coyote, or the howl of a blizzard, 
homes at a watering trough, a man 
walking on a boardwalk. 

Question: What about the Rodeo Hall 
of Fame? 

Dean Krakel: The Rodeo Hall of 
Fame is probably the basic installa- 
tion of this institution* Chester 
Reynolds, who founded the National 
Cowboy Hall of Fame, thou^t of 
It first as a Rodeo Hall of Fame 
and the first people he talked with 
were rodeo cowboys, rodeo-oriented 
people* Once die concept was de- 


veloped it was changed to the Cow- 
boy Hall of Fame but a major 
division is the Rodeo Hall of Fame. 
It honors those who have been 
elected by the Board of Trustees, 
and those who win the All-Around 
World Champion Cowboy title each 
year. Historically the rodeo cowboys 
in the Hall date back to 1929. This 
was when the organization that be- 
came the Rodeo Cowboys Associa- 
tion was formed* At that time it was 
called the CTA, Cowboy Turtle As- 
sociation. Some of the original men 
in that organization are still living. 
Many of them have passed on. Ro- 
deo is the vitality of the American 
West today* It is free enterprise, 
unfettered in the usual terms of 
organized professional sports to- 
day* Rodeo isn't subsidized. The 
cowboys compete for their own en- 
tiy fees and prize money. With the 
Oklahoma City Chamber of Com- 
merce weVe sponsored the National 
Finals Rodeo, the Super Bowl or 
the World Series of Rodeo, each 
December for the past seven years. 
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Hodeo is vital. It is an outgrowth 
of the livestock industry and ranch- 
ing, and is still in the true spirit 
of the West today. 

Question: What is the purpose of the 
Ackerman Garden, and your plan 
for the land here on Persimmon 
Hill? 

Dean Krakel: The Ackerman Garden 
provides an interval between the 
Cowboy Hall of Fame and the 
Payne-Kirkpatrick Memorial which 
houses the Fraser Collection, It rec- 
ognizes board chairman and past- 
president of the board Jasper O. 
Ackerman, of Colorado. IVe always 
said if we took Jasper Ackerman 
out of the Cowboy Hall of Fame it 
would sink at least six feet because 
he's been such a tower of leadership. 

Joel McCrea, Walter Brennan, 
Leonard Firestone, Gene Autry, 
Harold Schafer of North Dakota, 
Joe Watt of Wyoming, C. T. Mc- 
Laughlin and Watt Matthews of 
Texas, and all the other members, 
I feel we have the greatest board 
and trustees of any museum in 
America, 

Here on Persimmon Hill we have 
thirty-seven acres. We don^t think 
of grooming or managing these 


acres, but in terms of keeping them 
the way they might have been a 
hundred years ago. This is what we 
have attempted to do with Acker- 
man Garden, A hundred years ago, 
if you had been moving west, you 
would have encountered a new and 
different feeling about here, a feel- 
ing that the land was changing, 
that here you were really entering 
the West, We want to magnify that 
feeling, with our treatment of the 
trees, the plants, the grasses here. 


Editofs Comment: In the past eight 
years the National Cowboy Hall of 
Fame has risen from zero assets to 
almost nine million dollars in hold- 
ings and asseis. The institution has 
had tremendom help, from many 
dedicated groups and superlative 
individuals, but Dean KrakeVs 
imaginative and aggressive mana- 
gership must be fully credited, for 
he has been the catalyst The Cow- 
boy Hall of Fame is preserving the 
heritage of the American West and, 
as Dean Krakel says, "More than 
anything else I like to think that 
we are doing something about the 
West of today/* 
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HERITAGE HOUSE 


Bmv^o L SON. . 

by clarice'jacksoTP 


UL SUH_._. . 


OF EVENTS 


by MARGARET FLY 


GHOSTTOWNS 


by BILL BURCHARDT . . . 


MEERS: FROL ICKING.GOLD.CAMP-I N 
THE WICHITAS 


^^^EVE* WILSON . 20 

24 
28 
29 


OKLAHOMA SCRAPBOOK 


AN INTERVIEW 

WITH DEAN KRAKEL 

COWBOY ARTISTS OF AMERICA 
EXHIBITION 


f 3.50 PEft VE 4 n IN y. a.. £l,SCWHrR£: «1 SIKCLE COT-V, 

COI*YRI©HT av OKLAHOMA TODAY MAOA 2 INE. LITWO IN OKU^HOMA. 


WILL ROGERS MEMORIAL BUILDING 
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IT IS THE PUnPOS& OKLAHOMA TOdAV TO DEVOTE ITSELF TQ 
THE ENTIHE STATE OF OKLAHOMA AND ITS EVERY POSITIVE 
ABreOTt ITS SCENEHY} CyLTURAU, RECREATtONAU. AND VISITOR 
ATTRAcmNCa EVENTSf ITS iNOUSTRYi NATyRAL AKO WAN-MAOE 
WONDERS: ITS AOHIEVElrfENTSi. ITS HERITAGE; ITS PRESENTi AND 
ITS FUTURE. 
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